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Two more valuable measures dealing with industry had been
passed a year or two earlier and may be mentioned here; the
establishment of Labour Exchanges, now called Employment
Exchanges, through which men in need of employment and
employers in need of men could establish contact; and the Trade
Boards Act, by which the government took control of the wages
paid in 'sweated* industries, i.e. industries mainly employing
women in which wages were below any tolerable standard. In-
deed by this measure the government undertook to do for the
workers in these distressed industries what, in other industries,
the workers were able to do for themselves through their trade
unions.

The Agadir Crisis. It was in 1911, once again, that the danger
from Germany thrust itself more forcibly than before on British
attention. Ever since the Conference of Algeciras France had
been gradually extending her hold over Morocco. Suddenly a
German gunboat arrived at Agadir, an obscure port on the
Atlantic coast of Morocco, and the German government de-
manded 'compensation' for the commercial rights which, she
claimed, she was losing owing to the French occupation of that
country. Once again Britain stood firmly by France, and Lloyd
George, after consultation with Grey, the foreign secretary,
made a speech in which he declared plainly that Britain would
fight rather than see France bullied by Germany. The words
were the more effective as coming from Lloyd George, hitherto
regarded as the most 'pacifist' member of the cabinet and the
chief opponent of the big navy policy. The Germans were
enraged but contented themselves with a small strip of territory
which France was prepared to give them elsewhere, a transfer of
territory from French Equatorial Africa to the German colony
of Cameroon.

The Agadir crisis led to a survey of our war plans by the
Committee of Imperial Defence, which revealed a serious
difference of outlook between the plans laid down for the army
by Haldane and those prevailing at the Admiralty. As a result
Winston Churchill was appointed First Lord of the Admiralty,
to bring the Admiralty into line with the War Office. He was
still at this post when the war broke out three years later.

August 1911 was the month in which, amid general excitement,